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The true university of these days is a collection 
of books. CARLYLE. 


For Evexvy Other Sunday. 
‘THE: LAST SNOW. 


” 


By ‘‘Jac” LOWELL. 


. THs buds on the maples were scarlet, 
The grass was beginning to show, 
And robins and bluebirds were piping, 
When silently fluttered the snow. 


The beautiful feathery crystals 
Fell faster and faster, until - 

The buds were of white, and the songsters 
Sought shelter ’neath cornice and sill. 


Tt lay on the grass like a veiling, 

So thin that the green shimmered through; 
And over the roofs and the tree-tops 

It lowered its coverlets, too. 


But out comes the sun,—ah, so thirsty! 
One sip is sufficient to drain 
The nectar of snow, and, like magic, 
| Comes beauty and bird-song again! 


For Every Other Sunday. 


BERTHA’S MAY PARTY. 
BY LAURA FROST ARMITAGE. 


T was Lester who thought of it. Now Lester 
was the last boy you would have supposed 
would be so thoughtful,—careless, lazy, 

harum-scarum Lester. He usually came to 


‘school with tumbled hair, dirty face and hands, 


‘Tagged jacket, or blouse all unbuttoned; but 
what did he care for that? He did his work 
‘catelessly, his papers often had blots of ink or 
smooches of dirt on them, but what did he 
care for that? He was often kept after school 
to do his work over, but that did not seem to 
trouble him. No one would have dreamed of 


careless Lester having kind thoughts, but you 


cannot tell by a boy’s jacket what kind of a 
heart beats under it. 

You see, the children were planning to have 
a May party Saturday afternoon. Miss Gray 
had promised to go with them. They had 
‘chosen a king and a queen and were now trying 
to decide where the party was to be held. 
‘There were several good places in the woods, 
on the edge of the town. 

Some wanted to go to the top of the high 
hill near by. Others wanted to go to a little 

Pine grove. While they were trying to decide, 

ester raised his hand, ‘‘We might go up in 
Bertha’s yard, and have it under her big tree,” 
he said, ‘‘and then she could come, too.” 
Bertha had been quite sick for several weeks, 
a id was just beginning to get out of doors 
gain. The children had been saying, a little 


OLD AGE AND YOUTH —F. H. Tompkins. 


while before, that they wished Bertha could 
go to the May party, but no one else had thought 
of taking the May party to Bertha. 


“That would be a good plan,” said Miss 
Gray, and they all thought so, too. 
On Saturday afternoon such a merry party 
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gathered in the school-yard at two o’clock. 
There were trimmings of May paper, in all 
colors, on dresses, caps, jackets, and even on 
lunch baskets. The king and: queen wore 
crowns of gilt paper, and walked under an arch; 
and they all marched, two by two, up the streets. 
A boy with a drum went at the head of the line, 
and all kept step. They looked very pretty 
as they marched along. 

Now Bertha did not know where the party 
was to be. This was to be a surprise to her. 
Her mother, who knew all about it, had told 
her there was to be a party, and that she might 
watch them march along. So she was sitting 


in a chair in the yard, eagerly watching. She ~ 


had a pink paper bow with long streamers on 
her shoulder. 

Soon she heard the drum and saw them com- 
ing, with the gay papers flying in the breeze. 
How she wished she might go with them! 

‘“They must be going to the pine grove,” 
she said. Just then they turned into the yard. 
‘‘O mamma! they are coming in to let me 
see how nice they look,” she said. But, when 
she found they had come to stay, she did not 
know what to say, she was so pleased. : 

They played games and had a delightful time. 
There was plenty of room in the big yard. 
Bertha could join in the guessing games, but 
was content to sit still and watch the others in 
the more active ones. After the games they 
sat in a big circle on the grass, under the beauti- 
ful large elm-tree and ate their lunch, sharing 
with one another, 

Lester was there, looking about as usual, 
blouse unfastened, hair uncombed, face and 
hands not snowy white. His only decoration, 
when they started, was a torn bow of blue paper, 
which had been thrown away, and which he 
had picked up; but Miss Gray, seeing this, had 
quietly pinned a pretty one with long streamers 
on his cap and another on his shoulder. 

When the sun was getting low in the west, 
and the children were about to start for home, 
Bertha’s mother thanked them all for the 
pleasure they had given to her little daughter, 
and Bertha thanked them, too. ‘‘I don’t see 
how you came to thing of it,” said she. 

Then Miss Gray said, ‘‘Let’s give three cheers 
for the one who thought of it,—Lester Morrison.’ 
All joined heartily in the cheering. As for 
Lester, he looked as if he felt silly, and he ran 
and hid behind some of the larger boys. But 
Miss Gray saw his eyes shining with pleasure. 
Then they all started for home, saying it was 
the best May party they had ever had. 


A CHILD’S SPRING SONG. 


Ir I were a blackbird and lived in a wood, 
I’d make it the happiest place that I could; 
I'd whistle and carol and warble all day, 
Till all the world’s trouble I warbled away. 


If I were a swallow far over the sea, 

I'd haste to the land that was waiting for me; 
And there I would build me the cosiest nest, 
And gather my little ones warm to my breast. 


If I were an angel and sang up on high, 

Id shine, if I might, like a star in sky, 

And all that is fairest of all that is fair 
Should be all the brighter because I was there. 


And, though I am neither an angel nor bird, 
Pll sing the best music that ever was heard— 
Pll laugh, and I’ll love, and ’ll try like a man 
To make this world happy as long as I can. 
From W. G. Tarrant’s “ Bee Songs.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LILAC-GATE FARM STORIES. NO. V. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Anour Doas. 


ue E1’S go fishing,’ said Billie Boy one 
¥: sunny morning. 
“Shall us take Marjorie Jean?” 
asked Boy Blue. 

“Nop,” said Billie Boy, striding off toward the 
pond. 

“Shall us tell muver?” called Boy Blue, still 
hesitating. At this Billie Boy broke into a run, 
and Boy Blue hastily followed. ‘‘Muver’s as’eep 
any vay,” he quieted his conscience by saying. 

Boy Bill was down on his knees peering into 
the water, ‘‘Sh!” he whispered to Boy Blue, “I 
see fishes—six, ten, seven.” 

“‘Us tant. fish wivout hooks and poles,” said 
Boy Blue. 

Billie Boy was taking off his shoes and stock- 
ings. Paddling out, he dived his chubby hand 
down after 4 minnow, when, sad to relate, he lost 
his balance, and fell full length into the deeper 
water. He cried out, and so, too, did Boy Blue; 
but noone seemed to hear. No one but Rex, who 
was sunning not far away, and it was he who 
came bounding. Into the pond he splashed, 
and, picking Billie Boy up by the collar, he car- 
ried him out of the water. Then he barked and 
barked, calling for help. Father soon arrived. 

‘*T didn’t mind being wetted,” Billie Boy said 
later, ‘‘but I did so want that fishy.” 

Mother held her little boys at the story hour. 
““My little sons were very naughty,” she was 
saying. ‘‘Mother has often told them that they 
must not go to the pond alone. It is deep in 
places, and, if Rex had not brought my little boy 
out, he probably would have been drowned.” 

“However did Rex know that Billie Boy 
needed help?” asked Marjorie Jean. 

“The Newfoundland dog seems to know by 
instinct when any one is in trouble. He often 
saves people from drowning. His large, strong 
feet help him to swim rapidly, and he seems to 
like sporting in the water. He takes hold of a 
drowning person back of the neck, just as a 
mother dog picks up her puppies, and that keeps 
the man’s head above water.” 

‘Are there vild doggies?” asked Boy Blue. 

““Yes, indeed,” said father, who had just come 
in. ‘‘Wild dogs live in India in dark, jungly 
places. The Dhole is very shy and is seldom 
seen by man. A pack of these dogs will chase 
and kill a tiger. Who knows a relative of Mr. 


~ Dog?” 


“Mr. Fox!” said Marjorie Jean. 

“Yes, and the wolf. I know a true story 
about a timber wolf and acunning little monkey. 
It was at Belle Isle Park. The timber wolves 
had a yard and a kennel-like house to them- 
selves. ‘They were very wild, and we were glad 
that their fence was high. Jacko was allowed 


_to go wherever he wished in the beautiful park. 


He would play tag with the children and do 
many cunning tricks, but the keeper said that he 
was very curious. ; 

“One day, when he heard queer noises in the 
house of the timber wolf, nothing would do but 
Jacko must find out for himself just what was 
happening. He climbed the fence and jwnped 
down to the low roof. Then he listened. There 
were more queer noises in that little house. Un- 
able to resist his curiosity, he jumped down and 
put his head in at the door. There were some 
tiny baby wolves uttering shrill cries, and the 
mother wolf nearly snapped his head off. Jacko 
was a frightened boy for months afterward.” 

‘“Who knows where dogs liké our Rex come 


‘-from?”? asked mother, when the children had 


talked about Jacko. 


‘‘From Newfoundland,” said Marjorie Jean, 
‘and it tells in my reader how these splendid — 
dogs are harnessed to carts, and have to draw 
wood for the hewers, and how unkind the men 
often are, almost starving their fine dogs.” 

‘“To-morrow we will harness Rex to my cart,” 
said Boy Bill, ‘‘cause the pigs just wouldn’t.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GARDEN OF HAPPINESS. 
BY ETHEL LOUISE JACKSON. 


OUISE had played tea-party with her 

doll and Teddy-bear all day long. 

It was the same old game and the 

same old playmates.- Arabella’s eyes had 
disappeared inside her head, and Archie’s 
muzzle was far too tight for comfort. Louise 
thought life was stupid, though she had known — 
but five short years of it, so she lay down upon 
the soft, sweet clover and fell fast asleep. 

Soon two tiny yellow butterflies came to see 
her,—butterflies that could really, truly talk. 
One’s name was ‘‘Kind Word,” and the other 
called himself ‘‘ Kind Deed.” 

They told her about their beautiful home, 
called the ‘‘Garden of Happiness,’”’ where it is 
always summer, and the lilies never grow tired 
of blossoming or the thrushes of singing; where 
the sky is always blue, and each little boy andl 
girl has rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes. Oh, 
it is such a lovely place, so pleasing to the 
ear, so pretty for the eye to see, and the fra- 
grance is rare! 

Then they told, her how very easy it is to 
find this enchanting garden. All you need 
to do is to say some kind word and do some 
kind deed cach day, and soon your eyes will 
be opened, and you will find yourself inside this 
paradise, and all its joys and blessings will be 
yours. ‘ 

When Louise awoke, the sun was setting, 
and, rubbing her eyes, she looked about to see 
if the two little butterflies were still there. 
Sure enough! They were flying about Ara 
bella and Archie. She was so delighted tha 
she grabbed her play-fellows and ran into the 
house, determined to say a kind word and di 
a kind deed that very night, so as to sce if her 
dream would come true. 

Louise’s mother wondered what made the 
little child so joyous; but, as she watched he 
day by day she knew that God’s messenger 
had whispered his secret to her, and that she 
was fast finding the ‘‘ Beautiful Garden o} 
Happiness.” 
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Good manners are a part of good morals. 
WHATELY. 


HURT HIMSELF, NOT THE ART. 


UBENS, the famous painter, is said t 
have had a high temper when he was a 
youth studying art under a master. Be- 

coming angered over some trifling thing, he 
grabbed up a large brush and smeared ow 
lines of a painting he had been working on for 
weeks. The master did not reproach, b 
looked up with the exclamation: 7 
“You have not injured art, but yourself.” 
Rubens was puzzled. He did not catch t 
hidden meaning of the master’s words until 
late that night, when alone in his own ro 
In the morning he came to the master’s sid 
with the remark: 
“T have conquered myself.” 
“Then art is the gainer,’ was the reply. 
And so it proved to be, for Rubens left a 
ter’s name and fame still undimmed. 
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WHERBE’S MOTHER? 


\ Burstine@ in from school or play, 
} This is what the children say: 
Trooping, crowding, big or small, 
On the threshold, in the hall, 
Joining in the constant cry, 
Ever as the days go by— 
“Where’s mother?” 


From the weary bed of pain 

This same question comes again: 

From the boy with sparkling eyes, 

Bearing home his earliest prize; 

From the bronzed and bearded son 

Perils past and honors won— 
“Where’s mother?” 


Mother with untiring hands 

At the post of duty stands: 

Patient, seeking not her own, 
Anxious for the good alone 

Of the children as they cry, 

Ever as the days go by— 

“Where’s mother?” 
Selected. 


| For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GREAT TEACHER’S WORDS. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


ce 
Tue Tatents.—Matthew xxv. 14-29. 


HEN my friend Peggy called the other 

afternoon to ask help in the next 

-Sunday-School lesson, there was a 

little anxious frown on her usually cheerful 
face. 

“You know we are juat beginning the 
Parables,” she explained, “and I don’t under- 
stand this one the least bit. It bothers me. 
It’s the one about the ‘Talents,’ and it doesn’t 
seem quite fair.” 

“Suppose we read it over,” I suggested, “and 

perhaps we can find out what it means. Jesus 
preached his best sermons in this storyform. It 
was the surest way to influence his hearers. 
You know how fond of stories the people of the 
East are even to this day, and how natural it is 
for them to express their thoughts through the 
parable where we speak directly and literally.” 
“T like stories, too,’’ said Peggy. “Every one 
does. People sit up straighter inchurches when 
a story comes in the sermon. . It isn’t the story 
part that puzzles me, but the unfairness. 

“You see the rich man was going on a journey, 
and he ealled his servants to him and divided 
his goods among them. Why, he gave five 
talents—I suppose that’s a lot of money—to 
one, and to another two, and so on; but there 

was one poor man who got just one. 

“Why do you suppose he was given but one? 
Don’t you think it must have hurt his feelings? 
Why, if Miss Masston gave Lillian a long poem 
to learn for Public Day, and I had only a tiny 

verse, I should be perfectly mortified and dis- 
couraged.” 

“Wait a moment, Peggy! Doesn’t the story 
say ‘to every man according to his several 
ability’? This master knew his servants. 
Perhaps he had watched some of them from 

“their childhood. It was important that his 
property be placed where it would receive good 
care. 
_ “Tf he knew the character and ability of each 
servant, would he naturally trust a weak or a 
lazy man with as much as he would give to one 
who had proven himself more able?” 
“T suppose not,” admitted Peggy; “but that 
isn’t the part, after all, that bothers the most. 


“The man with five talents went into business, 
I suppose, for he gained five more, and the man 
with two gained two. But the man with one hid 
it in the earth. Perhaps he was afraid he might 
lose it. Well, when the master came back, all 
these men brought their talents to him and all 
they had earned. He praised them, and said 
they were faithful. I guess he rewarded them, 
because he said, ‘I will make thee ruler over 
many things.’ : 

“But the man who had just one brought it 
to him, and he got scolded. 

“Now, if he had lost the money, that wouldn’t 
seem so strange. I feel sorry for him. He 
didn’t get much in the first place, and he didn’t 
get any credit for keeping the talent. Some 
men would have used it foolishly and lost it all. 
The Master scolded him, and took his talent 
away and gave it to the one who had ten. I 
guess he punished him besides. Then there’s a 
queer verse: 

“For unto every one that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance; but from him 
that hath not, shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.’”’ 

“Hath what, Peggy?” 

“Tt couldn’t have been the talents, for the 
men couldn’t help what the master gave them.” 

“T think you are right. Now, let us consider 
a moment. Do you notice that the master 
praised the man who gained two just as much as 
the one who gained five? Why was that?” 

“Perhaps—he tried as hard as the man who 
had five,” said Peggy, slowly, her eyes prgaltes: 
ing with the new thought. 

“You have found what we call ‘the heart of 
the matter.’ The master asked only for men 
who were active and faithful. ‘To him that 
hath,’ hath the desire and will to use and make 
the most of what he already possesses, to such 
more will be given. Suppose you tied up one 
arm for six months, then tried to work with it?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be of much use by that time,” 
laughed Peggy. 

“That is the sad part. We lose what we 
already have if we fail to use it. ‘To him that 
hath not it shall be taken away, even that which 
he hath.’ The fingers that practice scales and 
exercises every day gain steadily in skill. What 
of the hands that neglect the same? How soon 
they lose their power! How weak and clumsy 
they grow! Couldn’t the servant with one 
talent do something with it? Did he run any 
more risk than the man who had five?” 

“That means, I-suppose, that we must all try, 
no matter how little we have,” said my friend, 
thoughtfully. 

“But the beauty of it is that by steady trying 
we grow to more and more. 

“A little patience becomes a larger patience 
through trying. A little kindness often does so 
much good to ourselves as well as others that we 
give a larger kindness the next time. So it is 
with every grace: it is bound to grow with 
even half a chance. 

“Jesus was a wonderful teacher. He knew 
just what would touch the hearts of common 
people like the most. of us.” 

“You said that the first two men were re- 
warded just the same. Does it mean that God 
is as pleased when I try as with ,—well, a famous 
man who tries, like George W ashington or our 
President?” 

“Tm sure of it. That’s why this is such a 
glorious lesson, and so erent a comfort to the 
people who care and try.” 

“TJ think it’s lovely, now,” said Peggy. - “It 
makes you feel that you can be a real Christian, 
even if you are not grown up.” 

“Don’t lose that thought, Peggy, dear. 
Grow up with it,” I replied, kissing the earnest 
face. 


for Every Other Sunday. 


‘AN EDIBLE CANNON BALL. 
BY ANNA J. BULLARD. 


GG ERE’S a fine, tall tree, Jack; let’s sit 
down and rest; we have walked a long 
way through these Trinidad Jungles.”’ 

“This looks like an elm-tree, doesn’t it, with 
its trunk rising sixty feet without branching ?” 

The branches at the top were many, however, 
and were feathered with tiny, prickly, hanging 
branchlets, which turn their faces upward to re- 
ceive the sun and rain of the tropics. 

A few large crimson flowers showed here and 
there amongst the green, each with a pretty pink 
cap in the middle just like a baby’s fist. 

“Why, these flowers are blue and pink, too,” 
cried Jack, ‘‘just look!’’? He had been tearing the 
petals apart and playing with them. 

“Oh! don’t you know about that? They turn 
blue when you tear them,” laughed his friend; 
“but they are all pink flowers when they are seen 
on the tree, though.” 

Jack glanced up into the soft green leaves of 
the mighty tree, when— 

“Owch,” he yelled, jumping up from his seat 
ina greathurry. “Whointhe world is up in those 
branches? My,butthatdid hurt! It just grazed 
my temple, too.” 

“Tucky that it did not strike right on the top 
of your head,” replied his friend. ‘That hard 
irregular ball that struck your head was the fruit 
of this tree, but I did not know that they were 
ripe yet.” 

“What in the world are they called?” asked 
Jack, rubbing his forehead anxiously. 

“This is the cannon-ball tree; and that fruit 
must have weighed twenty tothirty pounds. See, 
it burst open when it fell. Let us have a taste 
of it.” And, whipping out his knife, he handed 
a piece of the pulp to the other to eat. 

“Why, it tastes sweet and pleasant. 
am surprised,” said Jack. 

“Don’t eat much of it, though, it is not very 
digestible, but still it will not hurt you.” 

“Guess I will put a piece in my pocket to take 
back to the shanty, where we are camping out. 
I think the others would like to try it.” 

“T advise you not to,”’ said the other, ‘‘for the 
odor is terrible when the fruit is not fresh, and- 
you would not like to have it about you then.” 

“All I can tell the others, then, is that I have 
been eating a cannon ball, and that I shall not 
have to be taken to the physician either,” 
laughed Jack, good-naturedly. 


Well, I 


TWO TREES. 


A LITTLE tree, short, but self-satisfied, 

Glanced toward the ground, then tossed its 
head and cried, 

“Behold how tall I am, how far the earth!” 

And, boasting thus, it swayed in scornful mirth. 


The tallest pine-tree in the forest raised 

Its head toward heaven, and sighed the while 
it gazed: 

“ Alas, how sinall I-am, and the great skies how 
far, 

What years of space ’twixt me and yonder star!” 


Our height depends on what we measure by: 
If up from earth or downward froz the sky. 
St. Nicholas. 


HE first lesson of education is the lesson 
of getting down to hard work, and 
doing the work thoroughly, 
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NOW. 


Ir you have 4 song to sing, 
Sing it now. 

Let the notes of gladness ring 

Clear as song of bird in Spring, 

Let every day some music bring; 
Sing it now. 


If you have kind words to say, 
Say them now. 
To-morrow may not come your way, 
Do a kindness while you may, 
Loved ones will not always stay; 
Say them now. 


If you have a smile to show, 
Show it now. 
Makes heart happy, roses grow, 
Let the friends around you know 
The love you have before they go; 
Show it now. 
C. R. SKINNER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LOUIS AGASSIZ. 
BY WILLIAM H. BRANIGAN. 


MONG the names of famous men, the 
centennial of whose birth occurs during 
the present year, none is more worthy 

to be held in grateful memory than that of Louis 
Agassiz. Though a Swiss, born May 28, 1807, 
at the village of Motier, on the Lake of Morat, 
and not coming to the United States until 
middle life, so thoroughly is he identified 
with the land of his adoption that it is difficult 
to think of him otherwise than as a’ native 
American. 

If, as Oliver Wendell Holmes maintained, the 
education of great men, begins with their 
ancestors, Agassiz was peculiarly fortunate in 
the choice of his father and mother. The 
former was a clergyman, the latter the daughter 
of a physician, and both highly estimable 
people. 

At the age of ten he was sent to a school for 
boys at Bienne, about twenty miles from home. 
His parents had planned for him a commercial 
career; but on leaving this school, at the age 
of fifteen, hé and several of his teachers per- 
suaded his parents to allow him to study two 
years at the College of Lausanne. There his 
scientific tastes and abilities attracted attention, 
and, by advice of an uncle who was a noted 
physician at Lausanne, the commercial plan 
- was abandoned, and he was allowed to take up 
the profession of medicine. 

The naturalist in Agassiz was always stronger 
than the physician, and, in the long struggle 
between the two for the ascendency in his 
career, the former finally prevailed. In a letter 
written to his father from Munich, he sets forth 
the great ambition of his life in the following 
words, ‘‘I wish it may be said of Louis Agassiz 
that he was the first naturalist of his time, a 
good citizen and a good son, beloved of those 
who knew him.” It was to gratify his parents’ 
wishes, rather than his own, therefore, that 
he became a physician. It was a means to 
the end he sought, not the end itself. 

Agassiz has left an autobiographical sketch 
of these early years of his life, which is in- 
teresting as throwing further light on the 
ardent pursuits of the young naturalist. Re- 
ferring to his two years in the Medical School 
of Zurich, he says: ‘‘I was always surrounded 
with pets, and had at this time some forty birds 
flying about my study, with no other home 
than a large pine-tree in the corner. I still 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


remember my grief when a visitor, entering 
suddenly, caught one of my little favorites 
between the floor and the door, and he was 
killed before I could extricate him.” 

In 1831, after a year at home, two openings 
presented themselves. One was to continue 
the work of Cuvier, who had died at Paris, 
the other to accept a professorship which had 
been offered at Neuchatel. By the advice 
of Humboldt, another distinguished bene- 
factor at this crisis in his life, he chose the 
latter, and entered on his new duties in 1832. 
This year is significant as marking the beginning 
of his long career as a teacher, an occupation 
for which he was admirably adapted and which 
he pursued with ever-increasing success and 
delight to the end of his days. 

The next important event in Agassiz’s life 
was his marriage to Cecile Braun, sister to 
Alexander Braun, his old school-friend. In 
addition to her other qualifications as his wife, 
she was an artist, and consequently of great 
assistance to him in his work. 

The year 1836 is notable as marking the 
beginning of Agassiz’s glacial researches,—a new 
line of work which he continued with the same 
brilliant success which characterized his other 
scientific achievements. 

It was in September, 1846, that Agassiz 
sailed for America, and the New World chapter 
in his life began. His introduction to the 
American public came through a course of 
lectures given by him at the Lowell Institute, 
soon after his arrival in this country. The 
recognition of his genius was immediate and 
enthusiastic. Agassiz little dreamed, when he 
came to the United States, that his stay would 
be more than a temporary one,—of a few years 
at most. But several favorable circumstances 
contributed to make it permanent. One of 
these was the disturbed political condition of 
Switzerland, and his honorable discharge, in 
consequence, from the service of the Prussian 
king, whose patronage he had received and to 
whom he was under obligations. Another was 
the possibilities afforded him for gaining a 
livelihood by lecturing and teaching. Another 
was the generous extension of the hospitalities 
of the United States Coast Survey, which gave 
to him the widest opportunities of exploration 
in his scientific investigations, Still another 


was the pleasant character of his new surround- 
ings, and the happy friendship of that coterie 
of famous men who gave to Boston and its 
neighborhood literary distinction during the 
middle period of the nineteenth century. But 
the determining cause of all was his second mar- 
riage. His first wife, who had remained in 
Switzerland when he came to America, had died, 
and his children, with the exception of one, 
were still abroad. When, therefore, Agassiz 
married Elizabeth Cabot Cary, in 1850, and his 
children could be together with him once more, 

a home was established which became per- 
manent. Before his marriage Agassiz occu- — 
pied a house in East Boston, which must have 
been a veritable [Noah’s Ark, turtle, alligators, 
rabbits, eagles, opossums, a tame bear, and 
other animals living with the human members 
of the household in one happy family. When 
the Lawrence Scientific School was organized 
at Harvard University, in 1848, Agassiz was 
given the chair of natural history, and moved 
to Cambridge. Later, in 1854, the college 
built for him a house which was his residence 
to the end of his life. 

It was at a dinner given to Agassiz on the 
anniversary of his fiftieth birthday, by the 
famous ‘‘Saturday Club,’’ that Longfellow 
read the well-known verses entitled ‘‘The — 
Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz.” Longfellow, — 
by the way, was not the only one of our New ~ 
England poets who sung the praises of Agassiz. : 
Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes have also em- — 
balmed his memory in song. 

Agassiz’s monument in Cambridge is the © 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard, if 
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better known as the ‘‘Agassiz Museum.” His 
last educational enterprise was the establish- 
ment of a summer school of natural history 
on the island of Penikese in Buzzard’s Bay. 
It was at the opening of this school that the 
impressive incident occurred which is de- — 
scribed in Whittier’s poem, ‘‘The Prayer of 
Agassiz.” : 

Reverence was a lifelong characteristic of 
Agassiz’s profoundly religious nature. 4 

Agassiz’s death occurred, after a brief illness, 
Dec. 14, 1873. The monument above his grave =| 
at Mount Auburn is a boulder from the glacier 
of the Aar, surrounded by pine-trees trans- ' 
planted from his home in Switzerland. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a happier, 
more useful, nobler life than his. It is seldom 
that the dream of one’s youth is so literally 
fulfilled in manhood: ‘‘TI wish it may be said of © 
Louis Agassiz that he was the first naturalist — 
of his time, a good citizen and a good son, — 
beloved of those who knew him.” as 


RULES FOR TALKING. 


Reflect before speaking. 

Never seek information through curiosity. 

Aim at speaking rather to the purpose than 
too often. 

Be silent when you feel too great a desire to 
talk. 

Complain of nothing, neither of persons nor — 
of things. 

Choose to listen rather than to talk, for si- 
lence is preferable to speech. ; 

It is wiser to talk too little than to talk too 
much, and to speak well than to say too many 
things. ; 

Say but little of your works, less of your 
troubles: confide these to but a few persons. 


I weigh the man, not his title; ’tis not the king’s 
stamp can make the metal better. 
WYCHERLY. 
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) AN INVOCATION. 
) Gop of the Dew, 
\ In gentlest ministry, 


As silently 
Would I some soul afresh renew. 


God of the Sun, 
Far flaming heat and light, 
Be my delight 

On radiant errands swift to run, 


God of the Star, 
To its stern orbit true, 
My soul imbue 
With dread lest I Thine order mar. 


God of the Sea, 
Majestic, vast, profound, 
Enlarge my bound— 
Broader and deeper let me be. 
Matteiz D. Barcock. 


‘ 


for Every Other Sunday, 


\ A BOY’S DOLL. 
' BY KATE HUDSON. 
Pari Il. 


ND Aunt Henrietta said to the red- 
cheeked girl: ‘‘Look, Iittie! This is the 
: old dollie I used to play with when I was 
a little girl like you. And, when I grew too old 
for dolls, I could not give her away with the rest 
_ of my things because I was so fond of her. So 
I put her away carefully for future reference. 
And, now that we have accidentally found her 
again,—for really I had forgotten all about her,— 
_ lam going to give Lucinda to you, because you 
are our only girl. And, if you get half as much 
pleasure and comfort out of her as I used to, 
_ why, then, you will be very glad I gave her to 
you.” ; 
And just then Grandma Wells called, ‘‘Hen- 
| rietta! Henrietta!’’? And Aunt Henrietta handed 
_ me to Kittie and went downstairs to her mother. 
And Kittie took me—not in her arms as any 
_ proper-minded motherly little girl would have 
done, but in one of her firm little brown hands, 
and so very tightly that I could hardly stand it, 
and held me up so that her brothers could see 
me. ‘‘O boys!” she cried, ‘‘did you ever see 
‘ such an object? And look at the dress with the 
_ penitentiary stripes and those perfectly killing 
_ slippers!’’ 
__ And they all laughed and shouted, and Rick, 
_ the oldest, tapped me smartly on the head with 
a pencil ‘‘to see if my head was hollow’’; Lucas, 
_ the next in age, took me by the arms and made 
me do the ‘‘head-over-heels stunt’’; Benjie, the 
_ youngest,—three years and six weeks old,—said 
_ solemnly, ‘‘Se looks like Sam de butser boy!’’ 
; And then they all shouted, ‘‘Oh, let’s call her 
_ §Sam; she does look like Sam.” And they whirled 
me and grabbed me and thumped me almost to 
pieces, till Kittie called out: ‘‘Oh, bother the 
_ old doll! Let’s go out and play.” 
“Here Rick; last tag, Rick!” And she threw 
me roughly on to the lounge where I lay with my 
_ bronze-slippered feet on the pillow and my poor 
dizzy head just hanging over the edge, and then 
__ they all tramped through the hall and down the 
| stairs and out into the garden. All, that is, but 
_ Benjie, who stopped to push me entirely on to 
the lounge, and who, before he followed the rest, 
found time to gently stroke my Bayadere- 
striped skirts and whisper, ‘‘Nice dolly, pitty 
dolly!” 
_ What I suffered during the next two weeks no 
mgue can ever tell,—my simplest needs neg- 
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s HAT if the little rain should plead— 
“So small a drop as I 
Can ne'er refresh the thirsty mead j. 
I'll tarry in the sky ?’ 


What if the shining beam of noon 
Should in its fountain stay, 
Because its feeble light alone 


Cannot create a day ? 


Does not each raindrop help to-form 
The cool refreshing shower ? 


And every ray of light to warm 
And beautify the flower ? 


lected; bumped and banged about; flung 
from Kittie to the boys and back; used indis- 
criminately as punching-bag, Indian club, foot- 
ball, fly-killer, and weapon of offence and defence; 
left out of doors in dews and summer showers; 
forgotten on chairs and sofas, and accidentally 
heavily sat upon; and at all times treated with 
a disrespect and heartless indifference that defy 
description, 

My face grew discolored, cracked, and dirty,— 
had I been anything but severely indestructible 
I never should have lived through it—my joints 
weak and flabby, and my pretty frock had be- 
come a flimsy, torn, and dingy rag. 

And then at the end of the week came the 
dreadful day when Kittie and her brothers had 
some little friends in to spend the afternoon,— 
two more boys and another girl one year older 
and ten times more hoydenish than NKittie. 
And how they all did rampage and rant about! 

They began by playing, at Grandma Wells’ 
request, ‘‘quietly” inthe garden. And of course 
I was in every game. They did play quietly at 
first. But, soon ‘‘house” grew into ‘‘kidnap- 


pers stealing the baby,” and ‘‘store” spread 
into ‘‘burglars robbing the ware-house.’’ ‘There 
was such stamping and shouting and running and 
shrieking that Aunt Henrietta came out and 
sent them, and me too, of course, away from the 
house into the near-by orchard, and then the fun 
began in earnest. 

And such games! They played Mazeppa with 
me tightly bound on the shaggy back of poor 
puzzled Rollo, whom they chased (barking vio- 
lently), with much laughter, from end to end of 
the orchard, until the old fellow rebelled and lay 
down panting, at full length. And they played 
shipwreck, with me as sole survivor of the wreck, 
sitting bolt upright in an old shoe-box, toss- 
ing wildly about on the stormy duck pond. 
Grandma Wells’ seven large and dignified geese 
and the three cross ganders came to swim on the 
‘ocean,’ and put an end to further navigation. 

Then, oh horror! they played ‘‘house afire”’ 
and ‘‘save the mother and her babe” in the old 
apple-tree right near the duck pond. Kittie, of 
course, was the mother and, equally, of course, 
I was that hapless babe. And Rick and Lucas 
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and Morgan and Tom and Luella—that was the 
name of the visiting little girl—were the rescuing 
firemen. Benjie, dear little Benjie, was sitting 
on a big stone just by the fence looking on at the 
wild and noisy frolic, partly because Kittie 
had said he was too little to play ‘‘fireman,” but 
chiefly because he was deadly afraid of grandma’s 
gray gander, who on Tuesday had run after him, 
squawking and hissing and flapping his big wings 
frightfully till driven away by John the gardener. 
To be continued. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
THE RED-HEADED WOODPECKER. 


BY MRS, J. ELLINGTON MCGEE, 


| lee many nests have you found this 

spring? I have found a great many, 

and some of them in very strange places. 
We usually look for birds’ nests in trees, bushes, 
or hedges; but where do you suppose I found 
one? It was a perfectly safe place, much 
better protected than the nests I have seen 
swaying on the limbs of trees or even built 
in the forks of the tree. 

I was walking along the pike one day, on 
the lookout for birds,—for I like to make new 
acquaintances among the merry songsters,— 
when I saw the prettiest red head and long 
bill peeping out of a large, round hole in a 
telephone pole. I could hardly believe my 
eyes. She was looking around very anxiously, 
for I suppose that she heard us talking as we 
came up the road. : 

I could not restrain my curiosity, so I went 
quite close to the telephone pole, when out 
she dashed, and lighted on the top of another 
pole near by. Oh, what a beauty! She is 
nearly as large as a robin. Her entire head, 
neck, and throat are a bright crimson. Her 
breast is pure white. The upper part of her 
back is black, while the lower part is white. 
Her black wings have a broad white band on 
them. Don’t you think that is a gorgeous 
dress? I am sure you would recognize her 
wherever you saw her. 

In a moment she made a loud noise. Ker- 
r-ruck! It was a harsh ery, not a bit musical; 
but I enjoyed watching her as she made it, 
for she put her pretty red head on one side, 
and shook it violently. She kept it up for 
some time. I knew that she was expressing 
her indignation, because we were so impolite 
as to stare at her, and I knew that she did 
not like my opera-glass at all. But, if she had 
known how much I was admiring her, she 
would have been perfectly quiét. 

In a few moments she began running up 
and down the pole. She really looked funny, 
for she threw herself so far back that I thought 
she would surely go over on her: head. How 
do you think she kept her balance? She used 
her tail as a prop, and then she would throw 
her head back, and bring her long bill against 
the wood, striking it a great many times, rat-a- 
tat-tat. She kept drumming on the wood. I 
knew that she was scolding, and, when I looked 
over toward the nest—shall I call it that?—I 
saw the little birds peeping out and making all 
the fuss they could. I felt sorry for the baby 
birds, for they were wondering why mamma had 
left them so abruptly, and why she did not come 
back. 

We concluded to walk down the pike, and see 
-what Mrs. Woodpecker would do. As soon as 
we were at a safe distance, she flew back to her 
wooden nest. 

We seated ourselves on a log, and concluded to 
watch the movements’of the woodpecker family. 
Tn a little while Mr. Woodpecker came home, and 
they made considerable fuss for a while. I sup- 


pose they were telling him all about us,—how 
impudent we were, and what great giants we 
were, and begging him, no doubt, to watch us 
very closely. ; 

He flew over to a pole near us. I think that 
he wanted to find out if we really were dangerous. 
He very cautiously kept himself behind the pole, 
but every now and then he peeped around the 
side, and we could just see his black eyes and red 
head. I concluded that I would go to the other 
side of the pole. In amoment he was peeping at 
me from the other side. When he saw I was 
there, he hid behind the pole. He played 
“hide-and-seek” with me for a long time. I 
would change sides, and he would peep and 
run. He was determined to keep his eye on 
me. 

Finally I told my friend to stand on one side, 
while I stood on the other, just to see what Mr. 
Woodpecker would do. The dashing beauty 
‘came and peered at me sideways, then dashed 
back and peered from the other side; but he was 
shocked to see two enemies and immediately 
flew away. He was brave enough to face one 
giant, but two giants were too many for him. 

We stood off and watched them for a long 
time. 
birds. Mr. and Mrs. Woodpecker dress exactly 
alike, and, of course, you cannot tell one from 
the other; but the two work together, so you can 
tell they are husband and wife. 

Are you wondering how the woodpeckers get 
into a telephone pole? He bores the hole him- 
self with his wonderful bill which is very sharp. 
Nobody knows just how it is possible for him to 
do it, but he bores and bores until he has a large 
round hole. Mrs. Woodpecker helps him. 

Then they hollow it out inside, and she lays 
her eggs on the sawdust that falls to the bottom. 
I wonder how the little birds like a bed of saw- 
dust! The woodpecker usually lays from four to 
six eggs which are glossy white. 

Since finding this nest, I have found another 
woodpecker’s nest, which is in a telephone pole 
just across from the railway station. I visit 
these nests frequently; for I enjoy watching the 
antics of the gay woodpeckers, and I am very 
anxious to see the young birds when they look- 
out on the world for the first time. 


The mattock will make a deeper hole in the 
ground than lightning. Horace Mann. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOLDIER-BOYS. 
BY CLARA D. GILBERT. 


Rus-a-puB, rub-a-dub; rub-a-dub-dub! 
We’re soldier-boys out in the street. 
Though jackets be tattered and shoes be well 

worn, 
Though stripes on the trousers be dingy and torn 
We keep perfect time with our feet. 
Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub-dub! 


Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub-dub! 
We're soldier-boys out in the street. 
For what are we drilling? Who ever can tell! 
We know not ourselves; but we mean to work 
well, 
And bravely the enemy meet. 
Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub-dub! 


Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub-dub! 
We’re soldier-boys out in the street. 
We’ve found our worst foes, and we’re ready to 
fight; 
We'll conquer ourselves, and we’ll stand for the 
right ; 
And never, oh, never retreat. 
Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub-dub! 


They took turns in feeding the young 


For Beery Other Sunday. ; 
“AS WE HAVE OPPORTUNITY.” 
BY ANNA 58. WEST. 


HE Sunday-School session had begun. 
Hight boys gathered about their 

_ teacher, Miss May, each face bright 
and eager, as they listened to the last talk 
before they would disband for the summer 
vacation. They loved their Sunday-School 
work because their young teacher was in- 
terested in each one of “her boys,” and they 
knew she would always be in her place, ‘‘rain 
or shine.” So, when the bell rang each week, 
Miss May’s boys were always glad to hear it, 
and knew that it was calling them to their 
places in her class. 

It was the last Sunday in June, and Miss 
May did not dwell very long on the regular 
lesson for that day, but left time for a little 
‘good-bye talk’? with the boys of her class. 
‘‘We must all carry a text with us through 
the vacation, and not only say it, but do it. 
What shall it be?” 7 

Generous little Ben wanted to take, ‘‘The 
Lord loveth a cheerful giver”; but Miss May 
smiled as Alfred, who unfortunately was a wee 
bit selfish, ‘“wriggled” about rather uncom-— 
fortably for a moment, and finally said, “Say, 
will we have to give away all of our vacation 
monzy if we have to do that text? I’ve 
only got a dollar to last way ’till September, 
for boat rides ’n everything!” 

Miss May gently explained that, if they did 
choose that text, the Lord loves the ‘‘ cheerful” 
giver, and her boys must always feel ready, 
and willing to give only what they felt they 
could gladly give to those who had less than 
they. 4 


Bibles to Galatians vi. 10, and one of the boys 
read, ‘‘As we have therefore opportunity, let 
us do good unto all men, especially unto them 
who are of the household of faith.” _ 
- “There, boys! we can each do that. As_ 
we have opportunity to do good, we will do it 
during this vacation time! Can we all remem- 
ber it?” 
As they said ‘‘Good-bye, Miss May,” she said, 
“Now, remember, boys! as you have oppor- 
tunity!” <i 
Harry Allen hung back a little. He was the 
only boy in the class who would remain all 
summer in the hot, dusty city. ‘What oppor- 
tunity do you think I am going to have, Miss 
May? All the other fellers will have chances 
to rescue little children out of lakes, and—and 
things, and I’ll be home delivering bread for 
the baker all summer, so that I can buy a coat 
for myself, to wear when cold weather comes. 
How will I have ‘opportunity,’ ’d just like 
to know?” : 
‘‘Just keep your eyes open, and you'll have 
something to tell me about, I’m sure,” said 
Miss May, as she looked at the kind, honest 
face of the boy, who was one of a large family 
where money was not quite as plentiful as in the 
homes of others of the class. 
The next day Harry went to the bakery store, 
and all through the day he could not forget the 
words, ‘‘as you have opportunity.” “‘I don’t 
see that there is much ‘opportunity’ here,” 
said he to himself, ‘‘but to be ready to hurry 
up and deliver an order whenever the tele 
phone rings, and somebody wants a loaf of 
bread ‘right straight away.’” 
You see he didn’t know that his happy 
whistle, as he trudged along with his basket 
over his arm, made tired men turn to lo 


song in their hearts. 
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\) You see, Harry was looking for the big 
‘opportunities,’ and they only come along once 

tea while. Well, his day did come at last, 

and he knew he would have one thing, anyway, 
to tell Miss May when Sunday School would 
pen again. 

One Saturday morning, oh, so {hot and dusty, 
he was returning to the store, after having 
delivered a ‘‘hurry order” for bread. He met 
one of his schoolmates, who was going his way, 
-and the boys walked ‘‘down street” together. 
e They suddenly heard a loud thump, and 
turned around to see what had happened. 
There stood a poor little barefoot, ragged, 
Italian girl,—so poor and forlorn! She had 
been sent to gather stray pieces of wood and 
coal, and some one had ‘‘rigged up” a shaky 
“little wagon out of a soap box, and down it 

had fallen with the weight of the heavy load. 

The poor little girl cried with all of her small 
‘strength and voice: she was such a little girl 
for such a big load. She looked at the wagon, 
_and cried and scolded at the same time in such 
a funny way. that passers-by laughed, even 
though they felt sorry for the little maid. 
_ “Ks we have opportunity” flashed into 

Harry’smind. ‘‘ Perhaps this ismy opportunity 
-—to rescue alittle girl, evenif it isn’t out of the 
water.” He said to his friend, ‘‘Let’s fix her 
_ wagon up for her, poor little thing!” 

~ ‘Oh, come on, what d’ye want to help her 
for? She’ll get along all right!” 

“‘Oh, but I must,” said Harry, ‘‘it will only 
‘keep me fora few moments, and then, you know, 

this is my ‘opportunity.’” The other boy 
_ Opened his eyes wide at the big word, and 

walked away, leaving Harry to manage his 

“opportunity” as best he could. 

4 As he went into the street, the little girl knew 
she had found a friend, as she saw him look at 
the little wagon, to see what he could do with 
it. Another difficulty! It needed a hammer 
and nails to put it in running order once more, 
and how was he to get them? 

_ Ina moment he saw a door open, and a sweet- 

‘faced young woman came out and said, ‘‘I 
‘think you are trying to help the little girl, 
“are you not? Perhaps I can give you some- 
: thing that will hold the wagon together, so 


that she can get it home.” You see she was 
looking for her ‘‘opportunity” also. 
Harry asked for hammer and nails, and in a 
short time the little owner of the soap box 
wagon trudged away with her load, much re- 
lieved in her little mind because she knew she 
had missed the scolding, and perhaps worse 
punishment, she would have received had she 
gone home without her load of coal and wood. 
There were three people at least in the big 
_ world who were happier that day. 
_ “That wasn’t so much to do,” you say; but 
not one of the boys had anything to tell, among 
their experiences, which touched Miss May 
“more deeply. She was proud of the boy 
who wasn’t afraid to help a poor, ragged little 
girl, and who was each day trying to help the 
dear Master as he had ‘‘opportunity.” 


;: 
J “ACH day there should be fresh resolution, 
E new strength, and renewed enthusiasm. 
“Just for To-day” might be the daily 
motto of thousands of societies throughout the 
country, composed of members bound together 
to make the world better through ‘constant, 
simple acts of kindness, constant deeds of sweet- 
ness and love. And happiness would come to 
hem in its highest and best form, not because 
1ey would seek to absorb it, but because they 
ek to radiate it. 
Witi1am Grorer JORDAN. 


BOYS. 


Now, if any one has an easy time 
In this world of push and pull, 
It is not the boy of the family, 
For his hands are always full. 
Id like to ask, who fills the stove? 
Where is the girl who could? 
Who brings in water, who lights the fire,. 
. And splits the kindling wood? 


And who does the many other things 
Too numerous to mention? 

The boy is the “general utility man,” 
And really deserves a pension. 

Friends! Just praise the boy sometimes 
When he does his very best, 

And don’t always want the easy chair 
When he’s taking a little rest. 


Don’t let him always be the last 
To see the new magazine; 

And sometimes let the boy be heard, 
As well as to be seen. 

That boys are far from perfect 
Is understood by all; 

But they have hearts, remember, 
For men are boys grown tall. 


And, when a boy has been working 
His level best for days, 
It does him good, I tell you, 
To have some hearty praise! 
He is not merely a combination 
Of muddy boots and noise, 
And he likes to be looked upon 
As one of the family joys. 
The Gem. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
OUR DOG WATCH. 
BY GRACE DAVIS GUILDER. 


ATCH was a fine, intelligent shepherd 
dog, not afraid of any of the cows, 


cross or gentle, that he was called upon 
to drive to and from the pasture each day. 
But he was afraid of a very queer something, as 
you will agree, I’m sure, when you have finished 
reading this true story. 

Watch had been our dog from puppyhood, 
and we loved him most thoroughly. No sport 
was quite complete for the children of our 
family without him to scamper through it, and 
it was a pretty sight to see him drive the herd of 
dairy cows to pasture each morning and home 
again for milking each night. His quick in- 
telligence made him very valuable to the Sunny- 
side Dairy Farm, and his one forlorn little weak- 
ness was loyally respected, never being discussed 
before him for fear of hurting the feelings of 
the dear old, almost human, fellow. Of course, 
you wonder how we discovered this failing of his. 
Just listen while I tell you. 

One stormy day in early spring Watch was 
wanted to help drive the cows, so John, the hired 
man, called, as usual: ‘‘Here, Watch! Here, 
Watch! Come here, boy!” But no dog came 
running joyously to his daily duty, and every 
one started to look for him, fearing he had been 
stolen. 

The men called, the women called, the children 
scampered wildly hither and thither, making so 
much noise that Watch could not have failed to 
hear it, even above the crashing thunder and 
pouring rain. Finally, ten-year-old Marvin 
thought to look way under the old summer 
kitchen, where no one but a dog could have 
crawled; and there they found him, crouched 
down in fear and trembling. 

Little Alice coaxed and called, Marvin whistled 


his most enticing invitation; but he refused to 
stir, and they had to go away and leave him. 
No one could understand it, for Watch was al- 
ways so beautifully obedient and gentle. The 
next day everything went on as usual. Watch 
tended the cows, came and went as he was bid- 
den, and behaved in every way as though his 
peculiar actions of the day before had never been. 

The family and friends decided he must have 
been sick, and held to that opinion until little 
Alice made a surprising discovery. Into the 
sitting-room she rushed a week or so later, erying 
out: ‘‘O mamma, mamma, I know what ails 
Watch! He’s just afraid of the old thunder!” 
Marvin dropped his story-book with a bang, 
but said, sneering, brother-fashion, ‘‘Aw, he 
ain’t either!” 

“‘He is, too. He is, too,’ excitedly went on 
the little girl. ‘‘You didn’t see him do it, and 
I did. I saw him just fly under the house when 
the thunder came, and he’s hiding right where 
he did the other day.”’ Out she rushed, followed 
by mother and Marvin. 

Alice was right. There was Watch safe under 
the house, and no amount of coaxing or scolding 
could make him come from his refuge. It was 
true, he was afraid of thunder; and now comes 
the oddest part of all. 

A few weeks later dawned a beautiful Fourth 
of July, clear and cloudless as a day could 
possibly be. Of course, the boys roused the 
family at an unearthly hour with giant fire- 
crackers under each victim’s window, and then 
kept up a hideous din until breakfast. At the 
first crashing explosion Watch made a bee-line 
for his dark and safe retreat, and there he stayed 
the livelong day! So, you see, it was the noise 
that he feared, not the lightning nor the rain, 

. This strange fear never left him throughout 
his long life. Every Fourth of July found him 
under the old summer kitchen; every thunder 
storm sent him to the same refuge; and mother 
said to us that first Fourth of July: ‘‘'This is the 
dear old fellow’s one weakness, and it only 
makes him seem more human still. We must 
love him all the more for it, boysies and girlies.” 

We did, too; and, when he died of old age and 
blindness, it seemed almost as though a real 
member of the family had been taken away 
from us. Nothing can ever dim the loving re- 
membrance of our dear old playmate and friend 
and his odd but human fault. 


” 


BOOK TABLE. 


ENDEAVORS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN Lire. 
There are some religious books that have a peren- 
nial life. These discourses by James Martineau 
were first published sixty-three years ago, and here 
we have them in a new impression, and the thoughts 
which inspired a former generation are vigorous 
to-day. Dr. Martineau has been a preacher to 
preachers the last half-century, being welcomed in 
the libraries of ministers of all denominations. A 
rare spirituality pervades his writings, and the 
rationalism of his arguments is made alluring by 
scholarly rhetoric. These two attractive volumes, 


- go easily handled, might well be drawn upon by 


Sunday-School teachers, not in the technical form 
of text-books, but as great reservoirs of sugges- 
tions. The compact size of this edition invites a 
thoughtful man to put either volume in his coat 
pocket when off travelling. The publishers are 
carrying out a common-sense idea, that works of 
this kind should be popularized in form and price. 
We are seeing this donein many directions. But, 
aside from this feature, we are to remember that 
these forty-three thoughtful and brilliant chapters 
are not well-known to the readers of to-day. They 
well deserve this new presentation. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York and London. ‘Two vol- 
umes; First and Second Series. Cloth covers. 
Pages 508. Price 50 cents, net, each). 
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Liberty, when it begins to take root, is a plant 
of rapid growth. WASHINGTON. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor always enjoys letters sent him 
which show an interest in Hvery Other Sunday. 
He feels sure that there are hundreds, some 
young, some older, who always turn at once to 
the “Letter Box,” “Bible Questions,’ and 
“Home Study Club.” This deep interest is 
not always made known to the Editor by any 
sign or word in most cases. Yet it would bea 
queer Editor who did not understand some 
things without being told. 

Here is a letter just received which the 
writer would like to have published and the 
Editor is glad to comply, not only for the pur- 
pose of bringing forward the proposition, but 
of recognizing the spirit of good will which 
exists in this particular young person and is 
undoubtedly true of scores of others: 


Battimore, Mp. 

Dear Editor,—I have just received my paper 
and have guessed both enigmas, so as I have 
little spare time am writing a letter. The 
answer to Enigma XVIII., which is “The Lady 
of Shalott,’”’ was learned by me at school last 
week. I think it is right queer that I should 
have studied it, and then so soon after my paper 
should arrive with a puzzle based on that. 

Don’t you think it would be real nice to have 
a little pin or button with E. O. S. (Avery 
Other Sunday) on it to be sent to the members 
of this paper who send answers to puzzles or 
write letters, to wear? I belong to a paper 
published here in Baltimore which has a page 
set aside for the young people. We write 
letters, stories, and poems, which, if good 
enough, are printed each Saturday. A pretty 
pin made in blue and gold is worn by the mem- 
bers. Around the edge is the name of the paper, 
and in the.centre are the letters Y. P. P. 
(Yo Opis Page). The background is 
of blue, with the lettering in gold. Most of 
the members wear blue and gold ribbon with it. 

I would like very much to have my letter 
printed, so that others can read my suggestion, 
if you have roomenough. I think most of the 
members would like it and be willing to do 
something toward it. We could all have a 
say as to the colors. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rura Eviicorr. 


The Editor does not express his views on this 
plan. Indeed, he sees some obstacles to carry- 
_ ing it out; but he is very grateful to his corre- 
spondent for offering the idea. It goes to 
prove that the young people think well enough of 
Every Other Sunday to be proud to wear its 
pin, if it had one. What do our young readers 
think about it? What do they think about 
any other similar ideas?) The Editor would 
‘be glad to hear from all sources. 

We call attention to the new series of articles 
begun in this number, written by Miss Kate 
Louise Brown, a welcome contributor to our 
columns. They are talks on the parables of 
Jesus. Not only is it expected they will prove 
interesting reading to all, but, if preserved, we 
are quite sure they will be helpful to Sunday- 
School teachers, at different times, in their class 
work. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
UTTING up with things that cannot be 
helped means courage. \Putting up with 
: things that can be helped means coward- 
ice, the sort that accompanies laziness. 


Every Other Sunday. 


LETTER-BOX. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass. 


Dear Editor,—I will send the answer to the 
“Cross Word Enigma.” I think it is ‘Garfield,’ 
which I studied out and found it interesting. I 
am eleven years old and go to the Unitarian 
Memorial Church, Fairhaven, Mass. I take the 
Every Other Sunday. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES W. CRABE. 


WESTMOUNT, QUE. 


Dear Editor,—I have studied out the answers to 
the “Charade” and the puzzle entitled ‘‘What Is 
it?” in the Every Other Sunday for April 10. I am 
very fond of studying out puzzles and found these 
very interesting. 

Yours truly, 
Katsiyn Hinton. 


ENIGMA XX. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 9, 14, 16, is the home of a lion. 

My 1, 6, 5, is a metal. 

My 7, 3, 12, is a common beverage. 

My 2, 8, is a singular pronoun. 

My 4, 10, is a plural pronoun. 
, My 15, 17, 16, 9, is found at beaches. 

My 14, 18, 12, is a girl’s name. 

My 19, 8, 12, 10, 11, is used in making bread. 

My 12, 13, is a preposition. 

My whole is a prime factor in the defence of the 
United States. 

C. Exxior Hapiry. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
Famous Men. 


Eacu number represents a corresponding letter 
in the alphabet. 

18, 15, 2, 5, 18, 20,—5—12, 5, 5, a famous general. 

3,18, 5, 19, 20, 5, 18 — 1 — 1, 18, 20, 8, 21, 18, a 
President of the United States. 

8, 5, 14, 18, 25,2312, 15, 14, 7, 6, 5, 12, 12, 
15, 23, a famous poet. 

10, 15,¥8, 14,8, 1, 14, 3, 15, 3, 11, a gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

23,9, 14, 19, 20, 15, 14—3, 8, 21, 18, 3, 8, 9, 
12, 12, an author. 

6,18. 1,14, 3) 9) 1916, eS ert sede, 
Historian. Henry A. JENKS. 


INSERTED LETTERS. 


I am a great notoriety; insert an r, 
' And I preserve a print with care. 


I am opposite of sat; insert an r, 
And I strengthen a rope with care. 


I am conducted; insert an a, 
And I am a metal bluish gray. 
NELLIE BROWN. 


THE HIDDEN POET. 


One word of four letters appears in each sentence, 
which, if rightly chosen, their initials will spell the 
name of a great poet. 

From fright her face was as white as milk. 

Into the darkness the child went, fearing no evil. 

Take not the life of the meanest thing wantonly. 

A tear shed when the heart is heavy will lighten 
the burden. 

The great blue heaven is over all the earth. 

It is blessed to be so near Nature’s heart that one 
may hear her songs. Selected. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 16. 


Enigma XVII.—The Battleship ‘‘Maine.” 
Cross Worp Eniqama.—Garfield. 

Wuar Is Ir?—A blush. 
CHARADE.—Breakfast. 


We have received answers to puzzles during the 
past week from Kathlyn Hinton, Westmount, 
Quebec; Charles W. Crabe, Fairhaven, Mass.; 
Lillie M. Wright, East Lexington, Mass. 


ceive their copies in the package sent to 
schools. Twenty-two numbers constitute a vol 
Publication is suspended in July and August. 


‘2 
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BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


To what story or passage in the Bible is refer- 
ence made in the following quotations from well- 
known authors? Give the book, chapter, and 
verse in the Bible where each is found. 

1. “Like that strange angel which of old _ 

Until the breaking of the light re 
Wrestled with wandering Israel.” : 
To—. TENNYSON. 

; 


2. “And hence one master-passion in the 
breast, § 

Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the 

rest.” 
Essay on Man. Porn. 

3. “Some great cause ... ., 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and 
the sheep upon the right.” - z 
The Present Crisis. Low®E.u. 


\ 

4. “A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a 
Daniel.” ~ 
Merchant of Venice. SHAKESPEARE. 


5. ‘Whatsoever thing thou doest 4 
To the least of mind and lowest, E 
That thou doest unto me!” 
The Legend Beautiful. LoNerr iow. 


6.“The song the stars of morning sung q 
Has never died away.” ; 
Tent on the Beach. WuttTTIEr. 


7. “When Israel of the Lord beloved, 
Out of the land of bondage came. 
Her fathers’ God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame.” — 
: Ivanhoe. Scorr. — 


Answers hr 
To questions published April 7, 1907. i 


. Samuel. Priest and Judge. 
51. Elijah and Elisha. “a 


52. Fifteen. Into Major and Minor Prophets. 
53. Amos. : 
54. Malachi. Joel and last part of Zechariah. 


55. Isaiah. 4 
56. That the first thirty-nine chapters (mainly) _ 


were written by Isaiah, and the remainder were 
written a long time afterward by an unknown 


prophet. 


How poor are they that have not patience! 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees? a 
SHAKESPEARE. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, Epiror, 
(a BI-WEEELY). 
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